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Complete the 
Salesmanship Course 


with 
A Semester’s Work in Advertising 


Advertising is merely a sales appeal to a group 
instead of to an individual. Logically, therefore, 
the first semester of Salesmanship should be followed 
by a second semester of Advertising. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING is non- 
technical in nature, it is well illustrated, and contains 
an abundance of laboratory work. Students are 
required to criticize current advertisements, write 
copy, and draft lay-outs. 





A teacher’s manual giving answers to all questions in the textbook, 
and suggestions for conducting the advertising class, has been prepared 
by the authors. This manual is furnished free to schools using the book. 





Round out the 
Commercial Course 


with 
McKINSEY’S BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The student who has had training in the 
technical business subjects needs a course in 
Business Administration to give him a_ broad 
view of business as a whole. 


McKINSEY’S BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
will show the student how business is organized 
and how it is administered. It will tie together 
the various technical commercial subjects which 
he has studied, and show him the true relation 
of these subjects to one another. 


McKINSEY’S BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
contains an abundance of laboratory problems 
taken from actual business. A teacher’s manual, 
giving answers to all questions and suggestions 
for conducting the class, is available for the in- 
structor’s use. 
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The old bell tolls our 
greetings to you 

With fond wishes for 
A Happy New Year 
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COOPERATIVE RETAIL SELLING COURSE 
IN THE STEVENS HIGH SCHOOL 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


by 


STACY E. PETERS, A. M.* 


Development of Course 


OR several years the need for trained 
H sales people has been felt by the 
school authorities and during this 
time the merchants of Lancaster have also 
sensed the need for this type of sales 
people. The present Cooperative Retail 
Selling Course is a direct attempt to meet 
this need from the standpoint of the 
pupils in school as well as from the stand- 
point of the merchants. 


At a joint meeting of the Retail Com- 
mittee of the Lancaster Chamber of 
Commerce and the school authorities, 
held in February, 1927, Mr. Earl Barn- 
hart, Chief of the Department of Voca- 
tional Education, was an invited guest. 
At this meeting plans were suggested for 
the further development of the retail 
selling course, then part of the school 
curriculum, thereby making it a Co 
operative Vocational Course. Following 
these suggested plans of the Federal Board 
of Vocational Education, Mr. Dennis and 
Mr. Mathews of the State Vocational 
Board together with Miss Bacon of the 
Federal Board made a survey to learn the 
needs of and the opportunities offered by 
the stores. Upon the basis of this survey 
recomméndations were made for putting 
the course on a working basis. 


Late in August a committee composed 
of Mr. Carrigan, Chairman of the Retail 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Mr. Eugene Herr, Mr. Ross, Mr. Fred 
Wiker, and Mr. Wissler, all of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and a committee 
from the school consisting of H. E. Gress, 
Superintendent of Schools, Stacy E. Peters, 
Principal of Stevens High School, Wm. E. 
Brunton, Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, E. K. Shoop, Head of Commercial 





Department, and Miss Kathryn Abel, 
teacher in charge of the work, met at the 
Administration Building and formulated 
plans and made recommendations to the 
Board of Education for the adoption of 
this type of education. 


At a subsequent meeting of the Board 
of Directors, the school board authorized 
the superintendent to prepare a course of 
study and present plans for starting work. 
Immediately the authorities of the Stevens 
High School began to prepare a curriculum 
which was presented to the authorities 
from Harrisburg and approved by them 
and later presented to the Board of 
Directors which also approved them. 


The work was begun on the 29th of 
September with an enrollment of 18 girls, 
six of these being in the advanced class 
and twelve in the beginning class. 


Aim of Course 


The principal aim of the present course 
is to train the pupils so they will fit into 
the retail work in our city at the com- 
pletion of their course of study and 
training. The course provides for 660 
hours of work per semester in the stores, 
and requires the pupil to be in attendance 
in school every forenoon. 


According to the plan adopted, the 
gitls will be earning money during the 
afternoons and Saturdays of the last two 
years in high school and at the completion 
of four years in school, the first two of 
which is spent in school doing the regular 
work and the last two half the time of 
which is spent in school and half in the 
stores, the pupil will be graduated from 
the school and given a diploma in the 
Cooperative Retail Selling Course. 


*Mr. Peters is Principal of the Stevens High School, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. We feel much indebted to Mr. 


Stevens for his kindness in preparing an article for THe BALANcE Sueet which provides information in regard 
to the Cooperative Course in Retail Salesmanship which has recently been organized in the Stevens High School 
for Girls. 
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Eligibility 


This course is open to girls who have 
completed the 1oth grade, or sophomore 
year. The girls should be 16 years of age. 


Conditions of Employment 


In placing the girls consideration is 
given to the girl’s potentialities and to 
the types of positions open, thereby 
attempting to Rss the right girls in the 
right positions. 


The girls attend school during the 
mornings and work in the stores in the 
afternoons and Saturdays. The hours of 
the pupil workers are from 1:00 o'clock to 
5:30 daily, and eight hours on Saturdays. 
They are paid $4.75 a week for the first 
five months, $5.50 for the second five 
months, $6.50 for the third five months, 
and $7.75 for the last semester of the 
course. After they have graduated the 
salary will depend upon the individual 
entirely. During the two years of the 
course it will be possible for the girls to 
earn at least $490, not including the extra 
pay for their vacation and Christmas work. 
All work over the hours stated will be 
paid for extra. 


During the first semester the elementary 
retailing principles will be taught four 
days each week. Included will be a survey 


of the types of retailing stores such as 
speciality, chain and department stores; 
the appearance and deportment of sales- 
people; the method of directing customers; 
the care, arrangement and display of the 
merchandise; service features; the relation 
of store advertisements to the sales 
person; and a brief survey of the store 
organization. Monday of each week will 
be given to reporting current items from 
trade papers and journals. Style suggestion 
booklets will be made as special projects 
from newspaper gleanings. 


The study of textiles will include the 
methods of spinning and weaving. Textile 
fabrics will be analyzed and compared for 
the purpose of acquainting the student 
with selling points of staple cottons and 
woolens. The students will be required 
to test the fibres, weaves, and finishing 
processes of the fabrics. 


Non-textiles will be studied principally 
from the merchandising point of view. 
Each non-textile is taken up under the 
following heads: History, source of raw 
materials, economics of supply, principles 
of conversion to finished product; uses of 
finished product; properties of product; 
and tests. Some of the non-textiles to be 
considered are paper, cellulose products, 
wood, rubber, leather, ceramics, dye- 
stuffs, furs, pins, buttons, toys, jewelry, 
and books. 


COURSE OF STUDY 


Eteventu YEAR 





Periods 
Per Week Credit 
lie iat hh foo tak 5 I 
History of Commerce.......... 3 3/5 
ME hci dink ars card 5 I 
| EE LEE SE RRL 
Deite Teatiles.. 6.8 ss ics. 
rrr 
Salesmanship............... 
Household Physics............ 2 3/10 
Physical Education............ 1tor2 1/10 
SI gh x. 5nctsiastoae Sal 1/10 
Choral Practice......... is I 1/10 
DO Ns iS as Nea Sek 1220 hrs. I 
4 1/5 


TwetrtH YEAR 


Periods 
Per Week Credit 

DM iitst an Bins xis shld 5 I 
Social Prdilems............... §@@ 4/5 
ECR Pees ape set a 5 I 

Store Mathematics.......... 

ee 

Advertising.............. 

Department Organization... . 

Correlation Problems........ 
Costume Designing............ 1 or 2 1/5 
re I 1/10 
Physical Education............ 1or2 1/10 
Bete Wee... SS. enue’ 1220 hrs. I 


4 1/5 
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Details of Selling 


Store system information will be given 
to simplify the maze of store organization, 
so that the student will comprehend 
quickly why the multitude of operations 
are performed and why many exacting 
demands are made by executives. The 
sales system will be first taken up. The 
sales check, systems for cash, register, 
charge, C. O. D., mail order, lay-bys, and 
transfers, and the routing for the delivery 
and adjustment departments will be 
discussed. 


The procedure in the receiving of 
merchandise will next be discussed. The 
package will be traced from the receiving 
point to selling floor, and the invoice from 
the mail room to the accounts payable 
ledger. 


A special retailing manual will be 
ptepared for the permanent recording of 
the information learned in these classes. 


Retail Salesmanship 


Outline of Course 


I Survey of the Growth and Importance of 
Salesmanship 


1 The place of the retail store in distribu- 
tion 

2 The different types of retail stores as they 
effect salesmanship ; 

3 How to determine the type of store 

4 Importance of knowing the type of store 

5 How -_ location and type of store affects 
trade 


II] The Salesperson—His problems and charac- 
teristics essential to success 


1 Relation of the salesperson to the store— 
His place in the organization 

2 Personal qualifications necessary for 
successful salesmanship 

3 How to measure these qualifications 

4 Salesmanship of self 

5 Salesmanship of ideas 


III Knowledge of Store 


1 Plans of store 

2 Policy of store 

3 Store rules and regulations 
4 General store operation 


IV Knowledge of Customers 


1 Psychology involved 
A—How instincts govern the actions 
of customers 
2 Different types of customers 
A—lImportance of sizing-up customers 


B—Means of identifying the different 


types 
C—NMethods of handling the different 
types 


V Knowledge of Merchandise 


1 Importance of knowing merchandise 
A—Stock 
B—Source 
C—Manufacture 
D—Use 
E—Reason for price 


VI The Selling Process—What it is and how it 
may be scientifically analyzed 


1 What is salesmanship 
2 Steps of a sale 
3 Impressions made on customer before she 
as reached us 
A—Advertising 
B—Window display 
C—Interior display 
D—Former impressions of sales force 


VII Getting the Customers Attention 


1 Psychology involved 
A—The mental stream 
B—Approach 
C—Review types of customers 
D—How to open the sale 


VIII Arousing Interest 


1 What are people interested in 
2 The laws of interest 
3 The sales talk 
A—First words regarding merchandise 
B—How the sales talk is built around 
the merchandise and the situations 
4 The showing of merchandise 


IX Creating Desire 


1 Definitions of desire 

2 Review of instincts and emotions 

3 The two conflicting forces in every sale 

4 How knowledge of merchandise aids in 
choosing appeal 

5 The sale is made in the customer's mind 


X Handling Objections 


1 An objection exists only within the 
customer's mind 

2 Classification of objections 

3 How to answer objections 


XI Closing of Sale 


1 The sale is closed in the customer's mind 
2 Psychology of suggestions in closing the 
sales 
A—Words 
B—Actions 
3 Suggesting other merchandise 
4 What stores are doing with suggestive 
selling 
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XII Will the Customer Come Again 


1 Satisfaction and good will 

2 The sale a continuous process 

3 The meaning of good will and where it 
exists 

4 The importance of permanent satisfaction 
and good will 

5 After the sale 


XIII Special Types of Selling 


1 Use of the telephone 
2 Selling in the bargain basement 
3 Demonstrations 


XIV The Manager and Efficient Salesmanship 


1 The effect of different systems and wages 
upon the esprit de corps of salespeople 

2 Training salespeople 
A—lIn different types of organizations 
B—In different departments 

3 The buyer and the educational depart- 


ment 
4 The use of psychological and occupational 
tests 


General Summary and Review 


In the senior year department store 
advertising will be studied. Special at- 
tention will be given to the following: 
use of newspapers for business building; 
seasonal ideas in advertising; advertising 
special sales and special events. Emphasis 
will be placed on securing cooperation 
between merchandising and advertising 
departments, and on the responsibility of 
salespeople in maintaining up-to-date in- 
formation regarding advertised articles. 


A study will be given to department 
store operation. It will deal with the 
functions of the executives, and will show 
how different branches of the operation 
fit into one another. Store managers will 
give special lectures. 


A study will be given to coordination 
problems. The purpose of this course is 
to show the student how she may be 
best able to profit by her store experience 
and what she should look for while she 
is doing practical work in the store. It 
will sharpen her powers. of observation, 
and will teach her to think through a 
problem when she assumes the responsi- 
bilities of an executive. Some of the 
problems considered in the course are: 
store atmosphere as expressed in its 
displays, personnel, merchandise arrange- 
ment of departments, and window dis- 


plays; organization of the store; line of 
authority; store policies; trade tendencies; 
and how the selling of the merchandise 
is affected by the placement and classi- 
fication of departments. 


A study will also be made of costume 
design. The course is planned to give, 
first, a knowledge of the laws of structure, 
proportions, decoration, unity, harmony, 
and color as they relate to costume design; 
secondly, a brief outline of the history of 
costume; thirdly, a sound basis for. the 
analysis and criticism of current modes. 


Pupils will give weekly reports on 
items of current interest in the retailing 
field. There will also be lectures and 
discussions by prominent retailers. 


Problems of mark-up, retail method of 
inventory and discounts will be given 
special emphasis in the course in advanced 
store mathematics. 


Chamber of Commerce Committee 


A standing committee appointed by 
the Chamber of Commerce aids materially 
in settling difficulties which arise between 
cooperating parties. 


Follow-up Work in Stores 


The work of the girls in the stores is 
followed-up daily and a rating card is 
filled in monthly. This card shows the 
estimate of the girl from the standpoint 
of two people who are directly responsible 
for her advancement or retardation. The 
rating card thus serves not only as a check 
on selling accomplishments, but gives the 
pupil and teacher an allocation of difh- 
culties which must be removed in order 
to perfect the girl’s salesmanship. 





NEXT MONTH 


C. N. Herreid, Ex-Governor 
of South Dakota, Outlines 
Guiding Principles in Busi- 
ness for Benefit of Commer- 
cial Teachers. 
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THE MERCHANDISE ACCOUNTS SHOULD BE 
CLASSIFIED AS NOMINAL OR EXPENSE 
AND INCOME ACCOUNTS 


by 


A. O. COLVIN* 


EGINNING students in bookkeep- 
B ing and accounting are confused 

by the usual classification of ac- 
counts when it comes to the handling of 
the merchandise accounts. This is always 
true where the emphasis of the course is 
put upon the theory and relationship of 
accounts rather than upon the mechanical 
processes of keeping the books. The 
difficulty is probably increased for the 
student when the balance sheet method 
of approach is used. This method of 
approach brings the classification of ac- 
counts to the attention of the student 
early in the course and he discovers that 
merchandise is included in the list of 
assets. Then another kind or classification 
of accounts is introduced, the so-called 
nominal, temporary proprietorship, or 
expense and income group. Then the 
student discovers that merchandise is 
also included in this group. He is told 
that all of this group of accounts should 
be transferred to the summary account, 
profit and loss. He is also told that the 
asset and liability accounts should not be 
transferred to this summary account. 


When the student questions the class- 
ification and asks for an explanation he is 
told that the merchandise account, or at 
least the sales account, is a “mixed” ac- 
count. Then the account, the student, and 
sometimes the teacher, become “mixed.” 
It requires much time, energy, and 
patience on the part of both student and 
teacher to make it perfectly clear that 
when a credit is entered in the sales ac- 
count that a decrease in the asset is being 
recorded and also that proprietorship is 
being increased. The teacher will be 
fortunate if the student fails to ask how 
a sale at a loss would be explained. 

This is one of the most difficult problems 





in teaching bookkeeping to make clear to 
the beginner if the tecaher is interested 
in teaching the theory of accounts. When 
the emphasis is upon the mechanical 
process of bookkeeping and little attention 
is given to the relationship of accounts, 
it may be possible to pass by this problem 
with little difficulty. 

The student's difficulty may be de- 
creased by an entirely different approach 
to the explanation of the nature of the 
accounts that represent the stock-in-trade. 
The handling of merchandise by a mer- 
chant may be likened to the service 
rendered by a gas company. Take the 
following illustration as an approach to 
the explanation. A gas company located 
in a certain city brings natural gas through 
pipe lines from a distant gas field owned 
and operated by another firm. Our local 
gas company is engaged in the distribution 
of gas to the consumers in the city in 
which it is located. A contract has been 
entered into between the producers and 
our local company whereby a certain sum 
must be paid monthly or at stated in- 
tervals depending upon the quantity of 
gas used. The gas company distributes 
the gas among the consumers in its 
locality and for this service collects a fee 
according to the quantity consumed by 
each customer. This is a service process 
for the gas company which produces an 
income. In order to acquire this income 
certain costs or expenses must be met. 
The costs or expenses are represented by 
the amount paid for the gas brought in 
from the field where it is produced, to 
gether with other incidental operating 
expenses. It is not a process of dealing in 
assets or of buying and selling property. 
The following diagram will help the 
student understand the process: 


*Mr. Colvin is Director of the Department of Commercial Education of the Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege, Greeley, Colorado. 
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~ |. Collections 
GAS from 
Cost of Gas Consumers 
anes > SER VICE — 
RENDERED 


The arrow coming in from the left 
represents the cost to the gas company 
in the way of purchases or payments to 
the producing company for the gas coming 
in through the pipe lines. The arrow to 
the right represents the income from the 
users of the gas in the way of fees paid 
monthly to the local company. The costs 
or purchases of gas, then, would be 
classified as expense or a decrease in 
proprietorship, and the cash receipts from 
customers monthly bills, assuming that 
they were all paid promptly, would be 
income, or increases in net worth. 


The business of a merchant is very 
similar to that of the gas company illus- 
trated above. Ordinarily we think of him 
as a trader, i. e., one engaged in buying 
and selling material assets, therefore we 
try to classify his accounts according to a 
classification that is different from the one 
used for the gas company. The merchant 
is engaged in a business very similar to 
that of the gas company. He is the owner 
of, or is in possession of the goods he 
handles for only a very short time. Goods 
received today may be sold tomorrow. 
His stock-in-trade is constantly changing. 
In reality, he is only rendering a highly 
specialized merchandising service. He 
receives almost daily shipments of goods 
that he has very carefully selected to suit 
the wants and needs of the consumers in 
his locality. He pays for this merchandise 
according to the terms of the invoices 
received from the manufacturers or pro- 
ducers. He collects from the consumers the 
amount indicated by the producers plus 
a reasonable allowance for the service he 
has rendered. So, there is a great volume 
of merchandise flowing through his store 
like a steady flow of gas through the tanks 
of our local gas company. In order for the 
merchant to realize the income from the 
merchandise used by his customers he 
must meet the costs necessary to produce 
this income. These costs consist of the 


purchase price of goods bought plus other 
incidental expenses in connection with 
the operation of his business. The diagram 
used for the gas company may again be 
used to illustrate the merchandising 
service rendered by the merchant: 


MERCHANDISING | 
Purchases 
5 > | SER VICE 


RENDERED 


Sales 


<¢<————_ 





The arrow at the left represents the 
expense necessary to keep the stream of 
merchandise flowing through the store of 
the merchant. The arrow at the right 
represents the income from the service 
rendered by the merchant. The expense 
necessary to keep a constant stream of 
goods flowing through the store would 
be made up of the old inventory, pur- 
chases, and incidental charges necessary 
to put the goods on the shelf ready for 
sale, less the new inventory. 


The new inventory is an asset only 
temporarily and may be treated very 
similar to a deferred charge, except that 
it should be included in the current group 
of assets. The explanation of the new 
inventory will depend upon the method 
of transferring the subsidiary accounts of 
merchandise used in the text. 


The sales account represents the income 
received by the merchant for assembling, 
storing, sorting, transporting, extending 
credit, etc., in connection with the mer- 
chandising service rendered. The sub- 
sidiary accounts of merchandise are no 
longer mixed accounts. They are simply 
income or expense accounts, temporary 
proprietorship, nominal or whatever sim- 
ilar terminology may be applied to them. 


The chief advantage in this treatment 
of the merchandise account is in the fact 
that there is a concentration of the at- 
tention of the student to the one account 
or item, new inventory. When this is 
explained as an asset only temporarily or 
very similar to a deferred charge, the 
whole difficulty is eliminated. All of the 
subsidiary accounts of merchandise are 
expense or income accounts. 
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THE TEACHING OF BOOKKEEPING 
by 
W. P. GAYNOR 


Mr. Gaynor is head of 
the Commercial Depart- 
ment in the High School at 
Houghton, Michigan. At 
the last annual meeting of 
the Northern Section of the 
Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association in Ironwood, 
Mr. Gaynor addressed the 
Commercial Section and 
his address attracted so 
much favorable comment 
on the part of those who 
heard him that we asked 
him to prepare an article 
on the same subject and, therefore, we are privileged 
to publish his contribution in this issue. 


N the consideration of the method of 
] approach and the content of a course 
in bookkeeping, two outstanding facts 
must be kept in mind; first, bookkeeping 
may be taught from the strictly vocational 
- standpoint or it may be taught from the 
vocational-social standpoint; and second, 
only a very small percentage of the pupils 
who take a ual course will 
actually be employed as bookkeepers. 





If bookkeeping is to be taught for its 
vocational value and if only such book- 
keeping is to be taught as will be used by 
the large majority of our pupils, then it is 
evident that both the method and the 
content of the course must be very simple 
and that only a comparatively short time 
is necessary for the presentation of the 
subject. 


But if bookkeeping is to be presented 
from the broader standpoint and if due 
consideration is to be given to its social 
value, then a much richer course must be 
given and more consideration given to 
the method of presentation. It is from 
this broader standpoint that I wish to 
consider the subject. 


Considered from this broader stand- 
point, there are four aims to be kept in 
mind: 

1. To develop the fundamentals of ac- 
counting; 
2. To teach the art of bookkeeping; 


3. To give instructions concerning busi- 
ness practice; 

4. To develop the mind, particularly the 
analytical and imaginative qualities. 


There are five general methods of ap- 
proach in presenting this subject: the 
account amade the balance sheet method, 
the journal method, the books of original 
entry method, and the combination of the 
journal and the balance sheet method. 
No doubt you are all more or less familiar 
with these various methods, and it will 
be necessary for me to do no more than 
to call attention to some of the defects of 
these methods and to point out how I 
think they can be used to accomplish the 
aims to which I have referred. 


The account method, which teaches 
students, at least at first, to record trans- 
actions directly in the ledger without 
first recording them in a journal, is objec- 
tionable, because it fails to emphasize the 
fact that there are two sides to every 
transaction and that the two values are 
equal. The pupil may realize this equality 
dimly, but the two sides of the transaction 
are not presented in one place so that the 
pupil may see the transaction in its 
entirety. Further, this method of record- 
ing transactions is slow and is too open 
to errors. 


The same may be said of the approach 
through all the books of original entry. 
The pupil can learn very quickly to make 
entries in the cash book, the sales book 
and the purchases book, and to post these 
entries correctly, and if our aim is to 
make good entry and ledger clerks, this 
is the best method to use. 


When we consider the aims of book- 
keeping in their broadest sense, we see 
that the balance sheet approach is plainly 
the proper one to use, because the pupil 
grasps at once the real purpose in keeping 
books and the effect of each transaction 
as reflected in the balance sheet. In the 
hands of a good teacher, a teacher with 
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an infinite amount of patience and a full 
understanding of the limitations of the 
ability of high school pupils, with a 
reasonably bright class consisting of 
pupils of nearly equal ability, the balance 
sheet approach will produce wonderful 
results. However, in this method, the 
work must be given very slowly, prin- 
cipally because it is necessary for the 
pupil to learn an entirely new vocabularly. 


But the stand-by of the bookkeeping 
teacher for a great many years has been 
the journal approach. In this method the 
pupil is at once presented with the under- 
lying principle of double entry bookkeep- 
ing, the equality of debits and credits. 
Moreover, this idea can be presented 
to him in a language he already knows. 


Critics of this method contend that 
the pupils are required to learn too many 
rules and that these rules are arbitrary 
statements, not backed with reason. It is 
true that the first edition of some of the 
texts now in general use devoted several 
pages to rules and definitions, sometimes 
at the beginning of the book, but it 
probably was not intended that the pupil 
should be required to learn all these rules 
and definitions before starting real book- 
keeping work. In the past most texts, no 
matter what the manner of approach, gave 
rules whenever a new account was pre- 
sented, but a careful analysis of these 
rules would usually disclose the fact that 
they were largely restatements of the 
fundamental rules of debits and credits. 
Some of these texts claimed that their 
methods developed real accountants, but 
experience shows that the giving of many 
rules tends to make the pupil dependent 
on the text and takes away the incentive 
to good reasoning. Most of the recent 
texts give very few rules, and from my 
own experience I cannot see that there 
is any necessity of teaching more than 
one or two rules in the entire course. 


Critics of the journal approach admit 
that the pupil learns the equality of debits 
and credits and that he sees the transaction 
as a whole, but they contend that the 
pupil fails to see how this equality is 
maintained when the special journals are 
introduced. It has been my experience that 
the pupil who thoroughly understands 


the making of journal entries will see at 
once that this.equality is maintained in 
the special journals, especially if he has 
already been introduced to compound 
journal entries. 


In my own classes I have at various 
times used all the five common methods 
of approach. I have for years been looking 
for a text that uses the balance sheet 
approach, and two years ago I found one. 
As an experiment I secured two copies 
and tried it out on two boys of average 
ability. At the same time I also tried out 
with two:other boys another text in 
general use, which gives many rules and 
repeats instructions ada The other 
pupils in the class were studying from a 
text that I have used for several years. 
To my disappointment I found that the 
text using the balance sheet approach made 
the mistake that many teachers using this 
method make—it presented the subject 
in such large doses that the boys were 
unable to assimulate it, and I discontinued 
the experiment at the end of the first 
semester. The other text was likewise 
discarded, because it gave.so many rules 
and repeated instructions so frequently 
that the boys were not required to think. 


In my classes I first present the subject 
through the journal. I first teach the 
simple rule that we should “debit values 
received and credit values given.” At the 
close of a few lessons I expand this rule 
and make it read that we “debit values 
received or the account that costs value, 
and credit values given or the account 
that produces value.” I then present the 
ledger and develop the idea that the 
ledger is necessary as a means of sum- 
marizing the journal entries by bringing 
like transactions together. The Trial 
Balance follows as a matter of course. 
Then the Profit and Loss Statement, the 
journal method of closing the ledger, the 
proof Trial Balance, and finally the Balance 
Sheet. In all this work the equality of 
debits and credits‘is kept before the pupils. 


I then reverse the operation and work 
from the standpoint of the Balance Sheet. 
The pupils have, in the meantime, ac- 
quired a sufficiently large bookkeeping 
vocabulary so that they understand the 
terms used in a Balance Sheet, and it is a 
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simple matter to present the idea of debits 
and credits from the standpoint of in- 
creases and decreases in assets, liabilities, 
and proprietorship. In other words, I feel 
that my pupils at this stage are beginning 
to grasp the idea that a business man is 
interested in the financial condition of 
his business as reflected in a Balance Sheet. 
A comparison of the Balance Sheet at the 
beginning and at the end of a fiscal period 
shows the increase or decrease in pro- 
ptietorship, and the pupil readily sees 
that the cause of this increase or decrease 
is shown in the Profit and Loss Statement. 
A few lessons will enable the pupil to 
see that every transaction affects the 
Balance Sheet and he will soon learn to 
analyze transactions with this in view. 


They are now ready to take up the 
various forms of special journals and to 
pass on, through comparatively rapid 
steps, to the use of special columns, the 
cash journal and the various labor- and 
time-saving devices used in modern book- 
keeping work. 


Not until the pupil has grasped the 
fundamentals of the subject and acquired 
the necessary mechanical skill to record 
transactions properly, is the use of busi- 
ness papers introduced. I question some- 
what the value which the pupil derives 
from so-called business practice, and give 
only a part of a semester to this work. 


But we have lost sight of the large 
number of our pupils who never will do 
real bookkeeping work, but will be among 
the large number of general office workers, 
and have been considering only the few 
who will be bookkeepers. What shall we 
do with the 92% who will be general 
office workers? The lazy, the shiftless, and 
the stupid seem, for some reason, to 
gravitate toward the bookkeeping course. 
If in a beginning class of thirty-five I find 
ten who show sufficient ability to carry 
on the work with a real understanding 
of the subject, I feel that I am fortunate 
indeed. In the other twenty-five there will 
be several who have neither the ability 
nor the desire to learn bookkeeping. These 
must necessarily be dropped. The others 
can, by diligent effort, be drilled into 
becoming fairly good office workers and 
they go out equipped to earn at least a 


fair living, although their work will never 
be a credit to the department. 


’ Fortunate indeed is that teacher whose 
classes are so small that he can do real 
individual work. Then he can carry the 
ood pupils through the course success- 
ully and still have sufficient time to prod 
on the laggard and to give the dull pupils 
as much as their limited capacity will 
allow them to absorb. 


To my mind the ideal text would 
present the subject in much the order that 
I have described, and would follow these 
preliminary lessons with many short sets. 
In the early sets the pupils would be 
required to compute the sales and the 
purchases, but in the later sets the 
mathematics and the mechanical processes 
would be reduced to a minimum, and the 
pupil left to direct his efforts towards real 
accounting work. 


Given such a text and a teacher of 
ordinary preparation, or given the or- 
dinary text and a teacher of excellent 
preparation, the subject of bookkeeping 
can be presented to the average class in 
such a way that the largest possible 
number will realize the four aims of book- 
beeping: 


To develop the fundamentals of ac- 
counting; 

To teach the art of bookkeeping; 

To give instructions concerning busi- 
ness practice; 

To develop the mind, particularly the 
analytical and imaginative qualities. 





In the February issue, 
Cornelia H. Hutton, High 
School Supervisor of Texas, 
discusses ‘‘The Progress of 
Commercial Education in 
the Past Ten Years.”’ 
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A PLACE FOR THE LESSER SKILLS 


Mr. Harrington is Di- 
rector Commercial 
Teacher Training at Rider 
College, Trenton, New 
Jersey. He was formerly 
head of the Department of 
Commerce, Washington 
College, Chestertown, 
Maryland. 





HE education of the students in 
the commercial department of our 
secondary schools is gauged by a 

knowledge of the fundamental courses. 
To this should be added the ability to 
handle successfully the so-called easy 
skills, penmanship, spelling, rapid calcu- 
lation, and arithmetic. These minor sub- 
jects are in many instances thought to be 
too elementary to be allowed much of a 
teacher's time and energy. However, when 
the business man’s opinion is secured, we 
find him emphasizing these lesser courses. 


How frequently we hear 
of our high school grad- 
uates being deficient in one 
of these skills? How often 
does the hurried business 
executive have to give his valuable time 
to scrutinizing his dictated letters, to 
correcting the results of another's figuring, 
or even to struggling to read the “scribbl- 
ing” of an assistant? How much time 
might be saved by a more efficient pre- 
sentation of the work? To meet this 
condition, we should standardize our 
courses to the rigid and simple require- 
ments of the modern business world. 

Drill in the fundamentals will naturally 
improve the type of work done in our 
major commercial subjects. There appears 
to be a tendency to give more attention in 
our courses to penmanship, which at 
present is almost a lost art. Some people 
evidently pride themselves upon their 
illegible and indecipherable signatures, 
admitting their inability to write plainly 
by having the name translated underneath 
by the typist. This deficiency is not 
necessary and our secondary schools 
should endeavor to impress this upon the 


Students 
Deficient 


in the 
Lesser Skills 


by 
GEO. R. HARRINGTON 


minds of their students, because the crude 
signature is more easily forged than the 
plain, business-like, legible one. 

Go back to the time of the Three R’s. 
Stress was placed upon “Reading, Riting 
and Rithmetic,” and we still think of 
many of our ancestors who were pro- 
ficient in one or more of thase old-time 
studies. Inefficient as we might think their 
instruction to have been, still we must 
acknowledge their ability to master the 
few subjects studied. Is it not possible 
then that we are requiring too much of 
our present students, particularly in the 
greater number. of courses given? 


A good sound background in the 
arithmetic for business will fit our young 
people to handle successfully the many 
business details of the average office. 
A thorough knowledge of the funda- 
mental processes, interest, discounts, 
fractions, decimals, percentage would 
meet the needs of the ordinary routine 
of business. But how many are proficient 
in these? Again it is up to those of us in 
the educational world to equip our young 
people to occupy future positions without 
a great deal of added instruction after 
being selected for a certain line of office 
service. 


Do our secondary schools 


a ef check their students as to 
orrec 5 a % 
Spelling spelling? Recently a prom 


inent executive stated that 
three office assistants had failed in his 
employ during the preceding year because 
of inability to spell correctly. This’ need 
not be if we make the effort in our regular 
class instruction to have our students 
always checked as to spelling. If no 
regular class in this subject is scheduled, 
then it might well be added as a part of 
the weekly instruction in Business English, 
Shorthand, or Secretarial Studies. 


“Adding machines take the place of 
instruction in rapid calculation.” So often 
this statement is given as an excuse for 
the lack of systematic attention to rapid 
handling of the fundamentals of arithmetic 
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for business. Many times each day the 
assistant finds himself in a position where 
an adding machine is not available. There 
is a noticeable lack of proficiency in handl- 
ing the forty-five combinations of the ten 
numbers. If our teaching is to be of real 
value to a young man or woman, it must 
properly fit them to take up the various 
duties assigned to them. If they fail, have 
we not failed as teachers? 


If the failure of our students in any of 
these subjects reflects upon us as com- 
mercial teachers, then we should watch 
the content of our courses and give our 
best efforts to the laying of a firm founda- 
tion. Possibly our programs are “top- 
heavy” and too much emphasis is being 
given to courses not suited for our high 
school student. 


* As stated by Kahn and 


How far Klein in their Principles 
shall we and Methods in Com- 
Specialize? 


mercial Education : “Higher 
and narrower specialization is in place 
only in the university school of commerce, 
when the student with the aid of his 
practical experience has decided in what 
particular field of business he will make 
his object of special endeavor to excel.” 
While the plan of education in the 
secondary field must be general, still the 
lesser subjects may have a definiteness in 
content and in value. The elements of 
specialization may be begun in these 
particular courses in order to fit the 
students for the proper studying of the 
advanced work. 


Many of our best students are found 
to be woefully deficient in a basic working 
knowledge of arithmetic; have difficulty 
in adding a column of figures within a 
reasonable time; misspell common words; 
and their penmanship is questionable. It 
seems to be an accepted matter that our 
college students write only for their own 
deciphering. This is a sad state of affairs, 
because with poor penmanship the hun- 
dreds of papers, as well as note books, 
require much greater effort to examine. 
The remedy should be applied before this 
condition becomes too deeply imbedded 
in the acts of our young college people. 


Our secondary school commercial 


courses are now being subdivided in 


order to meet the varying needs and 
requirements of the different communities. 
This is right because our education must 
be made of service to our patrons, or 
those engaging the services of our finished 
product. However, this subdivision of 
the departmental work cannot be ac- 
cepted as an excuse for allowing our 
teaching of the minor subjects to be set 
aside. Until the fundamentals are again 
given a. really prominent place in our 
secondary schools, the business man will 
continue to condemn the ability of the 
young people sent him. Why not then 
turn aside a little in order to pick up 
these lesser skills? Make our efforts of 
some importance in the eyes of the 
“hiring and firing” factors of the future. 


This attainment may be reached by 
definite action on the part of all teachers, 
particularly those of the commercial 
department. If we keep in mind that our 
work will be greatly lightened by this 
cooperation, penmanship, arithmetic and 
spelling will not be so easily left out of 
our daily instruction. We will eventually 
see our efforts return golden fruit to us 
in the satisfaction and contentment of 
our students. 





The February issue of THE 
BALANCE SHEET will be 
the annual contest number. 
There will be a special article 
on the Pennsylvania State 
Commercial Contests and 
other articles providing 
information on commercial 
contests which should be of 
interest to all the readers of 
this publication. We will 
also announce awards which 
will be available to winners 
of commercial contests 
in 1928. 
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The names and addresses of mee who are awarded gold pins or — of proficiency for satisfactory 


work in the completion of “20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting", or gold pins for satisfactory sr own * in 
the completion of McKinsey's Bookkeeping and Accounting, are published in “The Balance Sheet” monthly. 





These awards are presented upon 


CERTIFICATES 


Aurelia Arvin, Marjorie Baker, Nora Barton» 
Eleanorah Barragry, Lillian Beck, Ellen Cain, 
Frances Carvin, Mary Collins, Constance Datz- 
man, Julia Dugan, Louise Fleischmann, Clara 
Gallagher, Mary Catherine Galm, Thelma Gordon, 
Mary Esther Greenen, Anna Hampton, Dorothy 
Howard, Glen Ethyl Kiser, Ella Kull, Alberta 
Martin, Alma McAtte, Mary Miller, Adele 
Meyer, Vivian Mulhall, Josephine O’Brien, Helen 
Oliver, Emilie Rababa, Loretta Rienhardt, Lucille 
Robison, Mildred Roell, Margaret Roth, Mildred 
Roth, Hanna Sullivan, Margaret Mary Wire, 
oy Wolfe, St. John’s Academy, Indianapolis 
Ind. 


Mary Catherine Seward, Lucy Richardson, 
Virginia Morgan, Marie Mount, Geneva Pitt, 
Opal Swarts, O. M. Collette, Mildred Thomas, 
High School, Jonesboro, Ind. 


Frances Bonnett, Mary Fisher, Nellie Kearny, 
Nora Kintz, Mildred Lustig, Rose Nasser, Isabelle 
Plaskett, Josephine Ritzel, Emma Weaver, Mary 
Louise O'Reilly, Dorothy Harden, Irma Schneider, 
Helen Klug, Agnes Heck, Elizabeth Domany, Freda 
Harrison, Gertrude Keiser, Helen Lucas, Mary 
Malooley, Margaret Oeding, Ida Ritzell, Josephine 
Dreher, Helen Romoser, Gertrude Harden, Made- 
line Callahan, Mary Jane Colderbank, Florence 
Schomell, St. Joseph Convent, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Alvin Dunlip, Arnold Stark, Paul Novak, Paul 
Hilton, James Silvers, Florence Valliere, John 
McElroy, Genevieve Flynn, Imelda Byrne, John 
Murray, Fred Smart, Eileen Monaghan, St. Pat- 
rick’s High School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Maurine 
Westfall, John Goodwin, Catherine Owen, Mau- 
rice Keeler, Arleigh MacFarland, Forrest Wallace, 
Marvin Wallace, Ferrel Barton, Loren Goodwin, 
High School, Weldon, Iowa. 


Eileen Beal, Cecil Casey, Frank Chapman, John 
Carneal, Ruth Frields, I. W. Gingell, Margaret 
Gass, Annie Groves, Anna Haynes, James Howe, 
Bertha Herzog, George H. Koper, Lena Konsler, 
Carmon Littlepage, Adele Méiller, Marguerite 
Miller, Clyde Porter, Martha Rutledge, Marguer- 
ite Roberts, Helen Randolph, Helen Sellars, Hollie 
Jo Sandefur, Lena Stone, Naomi L. Tapp, Virginia 
Christ, High School, Henderson, Ky. 


Evelyn Hull, Mary Braun, Paul Helker, -Mar- 
garet Carnahan, Mary Taylor, Virginia Schuster, 
Elizabeth Kloentrup, Mathilda Arens, Alma Meyer, 
Mary Catherine Joering, Elenora Warning, Oliva 
Avery, Rita Hengehold, Rosemary Heithaus, 
Holy Cross High School, Covington, Ky. 


recommendation of the instructor. 


Elizabeth Bill, Majorie Martin, Bessie Stein, 
Alice Dotson, Eunice Fishburn, Lillian Gaines, 
Dorothy Hussung, Alma Smithy, Frances Lanning, 
Elizabeth Knowlton, Rebecca Dechtar, May Her- 
bold, Mary, Louise Kush, Dorothy Gernert, Ethel 
Pfeiffer, Girls High School, Louisville Ky. 


Nelson Haskell, Ethel Stockton, Helen Jones, 
Elizabeth Burchill, Georgia Jordan, Evelyn Red- 
mond, Margaret Duggan, Barbara Billings, Bar- 
bara Stiles, Catherine Jones, Myrtle Haskell, 
Florence Wallace, Phillip Hall, Eva Ashnault, 
Mary Ryan, Catherine Berry, Lucy Irish, Gertrude 
Hubbard, Deering High School, Portland, Me. 


Elvira Sutherland, Mae Hauffe, Marie Louise 
Cantin, Catherine CGuillot, Ida Brandt, Olga 
Estopinal, Dorothy Wilson, Beulah Guillot, Leora 
Fellers, Norestine Bieber, Eugenia Thates, Anna 
Hantel, Holy Name of Mary School, Algiers, La.; 
Armand Morin, Arthur Guerin, Blanche Huot, 
Germaine Tremblay, Isabelle Duchesne, Laurette 
Lambert, Alice Cookson, Adrienne Thibault, St. 
Joseph's School, Biddeford, Me.; Donald Haskell, 
Earle Freeman, Lear Peterson, Robert Saddler, 
Ruth Stearns, High School, Rockland, Me. 


Abigail Elizabeth Trout, Courtney Elizabeth 
Ball, Catherine Isabel Baumgardner, Margaret 
Joanna Best, F. Evelyn Boyer, Cora Gardinier 
Brown, Mildred M. Brust, Charlotte Inez Rurger, 
Annah Belle Cromwell, Charlotte C. Loy, Edna 
P. Stewart, Katherine S. Sunday, Mary Evelyn 
Tetlow, Frances Rebecca Kayser, Thelma Eliza- 
beth Thomas, Ella Etizabeth Bell, Courtney A. 
Hooper, Pauline A. Johnson, Evelyn R. Lambert, 
Ruth Alice McHenry, Marie Jackson, Robert 
Townson Dade, N. Edward Lightner, Ralph 
Windsor Marsh, Guy William Nusz, Robert L. 
Price, Warren P. E. Smith, Ellis C. Wachter, 
Stewart Hobbs Brown, Joseph Henry Holdcraft, 
Russell Lee Kemp, John F. Kuhn, Roy L. Rho- 
derick, Frank E. Brandenburg, Edward J. Daugh- 
erty, Kenneth Freeman Devilbiss, Harvey A. 
Harrington, John H. Renn, James Franklin Sherald, 
Ned S. Zeiler, George E. Miller, High School, 
Frederick, Md. 


Esther: Brunner, Frances Burger, . Margaret 
Coughlin, Margaret Dirscherl, Mary V. Flaherty, 
Margaret Hogan,. Eleanor L. Howell, Regina 
McCarthy, Blanche McCarty, Mary McDonnell, 
Loretta Suter, Elsie Wilson, St. Ann's Convent, 
Baltimore, Md.; Clara Hynes, Emma Stoffel, Car- 
mella Voyce, Catherine Evans, St. Jerome's School, 
Baltimore, Md.; Louis Gallant, Priscilla Comeau, 
Joseph Martel, Leola Chandler, Louise Birube, 
St. Jean Baptiste School, Lynn, Mass. 
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Mary Brenan, Birget Jensen, Aldo Martinelli, 
Alison Moncrieff, Ida Quaglina, Catherine Thomp- 
son, Helen Watt, Marion Elphinstone, Morris 
Lyons, Eva McNiven, Marion Morton, Mary 
Ramsay, Staffnia Saboski, High School, Ludlow, 
Mass. 


Leo Annese, Walter Aspray, Henry Bellavance, 
Lois Chapman, Marie Creeden, Gertrude Dean, 
Oliver Danforth, Jr., Cornelia Houghton, Mar- 
garet Maday, Norman Morse, Henry Van Wormer, 
Senior High School, Mansfield, Mass.; Laura 
Drapeau, Eva Morissette, Yvonne Dussault, Cecile 
Charest, St. Joseph’s High School, Lawrence, Mass. 


Viola Bourdon, Doris Pigeon, Notre Dame 
School, North Adams, Mass.; Naomi Coit, Roene 
Brooks, Raymond Reimers, Grace Wartchow, 
High School, Fort Dodge, Iowa; Sister M. Boniface, 
Sister M. Florita, St. Mary's School, Cloutier- 
ville, La.; Alice Bernier, High School, South Acton, 
Mass.; Dorothy Goetzinger, St. Francis Academy, 
Dyersville, Iowa. 


Alice Chevrette, Annette Berube, Beatrice 
Podvin, Antoinette Seymour, Paul Dupont, Bella 
Malo, Eva Prunier, Jeannette Brodeur, Jeannette 
Belanger, Annette Morin, Eleonore Gauthier, 
Howard Laflamme, Doris Benoit, Rose Alma For- 
tin, Berangere Lapointe, Roland Grenier, Ida 
Dalbec, St. Ann’s Convent, Worcester, Mass. 


Ethel McLean, Helen Ruttle, Loretta Mills> 
Winifred Graham, George Bacon, Walter Behn: 
Max Lee, Russel Kearns, Victor Fockler, Eldon 
Goodall, Leslie Grice, John Greenwald, High 
School, Carsonville, Mich.; Harry Angers, Esther 
LaChance, Cecelia Raby, Lawrence St. Pierre, 
Genevieve Dauphinais, Clara Posluzny, St. Joseph 
School, Bay City, Mich. 


Edna Adams, Lucille Anderson, Bessie Cam- 
eron, Millicent Gleasure, Anna Parker, Arnold 
Bloomer, Mary Jane Derck, Blanche Fire, Gene- 
vieve Grant, Edna Jackson, Leola Jarvis, Melissa 
Matchett,’ Rheva McNeil, Myrle Stebbins, Edith 
Stonebraker, Juanita Stokeo, Gladys Clapper, 
LaGene Crandall, Florence Hopps, Loraine Ray- 
sin, John Wright, Josephine Visceglia, Spencer 
McNee, Senior High School, Flint, Mich. 


Morea Cuddie, Regina Drachenberg, Edwin 
Ehle, Cecelia Foler, Olga Fauslau, Amos Greer, 
Wm. Heath, Irma Mielke, Wm. Pahl, Ralph 
Swinehart, Richard Swinehart, Lucille Sisco, Dur- 
ward Snyder, Bernice Walker, Helen Zilka, Lodema 
Stevenson, High School, Gladwin, Mich. 


Edward Minich, Charles Veresh, Donald Walsh, 
Louis Wenzlick, Margaret Metzinger, Jane Cos- 
grove, Winifred Dehn, Sarah Devlin, Anna Jegla, 
St. Mary's High School, Lansing, Mich.; Mary 
Tarbox, Thomas Ryan, Cecilia Lemke, Helen 
McCarthy, Mary O'Brien, Julia O'Brien, Fran- 
cis Cuffe, Albert Baril, Angeline Baril, St.° Pat- 
rick’s High School, Hancock, Mich. 


GOLD PINS 


Chester Phillips, Marie Heaton, Margie Mc- 
Grew, Mildred Rice, Evelyn Gossman, Martha 
Broderick, Bertha Nugent, Evelyn Piper, Leda 
Heger, Artelia Von Greunigen, Ruth Brandt, 


Thelma Domeck, Martha Kelty, Catherine Leuen- 
berger, Gilbert Frazee, Ahrens Trade School, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Gertrude Sutter, Donald King, Noelle Devanna, 
Nellie Russel, Metropolitan Business College, 
Seattle, Wash.; Bessie Blackwood, Luther Wotton, 
High School, Rockland, Me.; Aldo Martinelli, 
Adelaide Talbot, High School, Ludlow, Mass. 


Alma Bates, Edith Collins, Gladys Hatten, 
Mary Hollinger, Harry Minerd, High School San 
Bernardino, Calif.; Mae Cassinelli, Mary Cebalo, 
Agatha Strik, Nettie Williams, St. Alphonsus 
School, Fresno, Calif.; Beatrice Alarid, Arnold 
Brice, Bernice Castagnetto, Birdie Hern, Violet 
Smith, High School, Mariposa, Calif.; David Hanil- 
lion, High School, Gardena, Calif. 


Alden Davenport, Carl Donner, Edward Fierce, 
Clifford Donoho, Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Long Beach, Calif.; Phila Witter, Charles Suppe, 
Stella M. Kavanaugh, Clinton H. Hardin, Walter 
Albright, Celia F. Meyers, Commercial Experts’ 
Training Institute, Los Angeles, Calif.; Henrietta C. 
Mallett, Genevieve L. O'Gara, Vallejo Business 
College, Vallejo, Calif.; Lucille Taylor, John Hagen, 
Christine Nelson, Wilbur Raymond, High School, 
Hemet, Calif.; Margaret Huck, Academy of Immac- 
ulate Heart of Mary, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 


Hazel Emerald, Margaret Moulton, Charles 
Coughlan, Elmer Stevens, John Morris, Jr., Mount 
St. Mary's Academy, Grass Valley, Calif.; Dolly 
Kendall, High School, National City, Calif.; Ar- 
thur Olson, Robert Jacobsen, Frank Lechner, 
Northwestern School of Commerce, Portland, Ore.; 
Clara Burns, Helen Hansen, Fairfax High School, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


CERTIFICATES AND GOLD PINS 


Bernadette Simard, Pascaline Leger, Eldora 
Guay, Alvina Lauzon, Cecile Desrosiers, Ella Du- 
puis, Bernadette Piche, Ethel Dupuis, Lillian 
Leblanc, Lucienne Labrie, Dora Oxner, Dorothy 
Barrett, St. Jean Baptiste School, Lynn, Mass. 


Marcella Blouin, Clairina Lesage, Victor Pel- 
letier, Irene Bourelle, Notre Dame School, North 
Adams, Mass.; Hazel Day, Marjorie Getchell, 
John Johnson, Clyde McLillan, Herbert Strout, 
Elizabeth Shockford, High School, Gorham, Me.; 
Naomi Coit, Mildred Gafga, High School, Hunt- 
ington, Mass. 

Louise Kiderlin, Thora Larson, Mearns Gates, 
Lucille Coleman, W. J. Burnworth, Oliver Mar- 
krid, Metropolitan Business College, Seattle, Wash.; 
Russell Templeton, High School, Campbell, Calif.; 
Fay Binkley, Rhea Shulaw, John Marsh, Maova 
Emmert, High School, LaFayette, Ohio. 


’ Bernice Faa, Vera Smith, Jean Bullock, Clarice 
Faa, Agnes Hoover, Katie Dunham, Elepha Baird, 
Edward Horstman, Elberta Coon, Robert Corkish, 
Polytechnic High School, Long Beach, Calif. 


- Margaret Nickols, Herbert Switzer, Dorothy 
Newman, Edward Sawyer, Chester Hampton, 
Virginia Lowmiller, Dolores Boterf, Marjorie 
Cutshall, Mary Jeanette Conaway, Robert Neu- 
mann, Elmer Phillips, Juanita Curren, Mary Cath- 
erine Horn, Ruth Shoffner, Vera Hannewald, High 
School, Galion, Ohio. 
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T. A. Blakeslee 


T. A. BLAKESLEE was born on a farm in 
Livingston County, Illinois, December 9, 1875: 
When four years of age his parents moved to Daw- 
son County, Nebraska, where Mr. Blakeslee spent 
the years of his early youth in the environment of 
the cattle ranches of Central Nebraska, before the 
days of the railroad in that section. He had the 
distinction of attending school in a sod school 
house until he was fourteen years of age. 


After teaching three terms in the rural schools, 
he entered high school and worked his way through 
school, graduating at the age of 23. In due time he 
was graduated from Midland College with a B. Sc. 
degree, from Cotner University with an A. B. 
degree, from the University of Nebraska with an 
M. A. degree, and from the University of Chicago 
with a Ph. B. degree. 


His early training was taken with a view to 
becoming a teacher and for ten years, following 
graduation from high school, he alternately taught 
and attended school. During this time he taught in 
the grades at Harvard, was principal at Eddyville 
and Giltner, and superintendent at Fairfield, all 
in Nebraska. 


In 1909, Mr. Blakeslee accepted a position as 
cashier of the Harvard State Bank in his old home 
town. After selling his interest in the bank in 1912, 
he engaged in chautaugua work for two years, 
but in 1915 he returned to the educational field, 
purchasing the controlling interest in the Nebraska 
School Business at Lincoln, and immediately 
assuming the active management of the school. 
When the Nebraska School of Business and the 
Lincoln Business College were consolidated under 
the name of the Lincoln School of Commerce in 
1925, he became President of the Consolidated 
school and is still holding that position. 
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Ralph J. Blair 


RALPH J. BLAIR was born in the Wolverene 
State, June 20, 1890. After graduating from the 
elementary and high school at Hillsdale, Michigan, 
he entered Hillsdale College, from which he was 
later graduated with a Bachelor of Accounts degree. 
He has also completed courses through the LaSalle 
Extension University, Chicago, Illinois, and Re- 
search University, Washington, D. C. 


After three years of experience as Head of the 
Commercial Department in the Township High 
School at Stambaugh, Michigan, Mr. Blair went 
to Milwaukee to accept a position in the Washing- 
ton High School, where he has been Chairman ot 
the Commercial Group for the past eleven years. 
In addition to his duties as commercial teacher, he 
is Manager of the High School Cafeteria, has 
charge of the General School Books, and is Business 
Manager for a school paper. 


With so many duties, one might think Mr. 
Blair would have no available time for other activi- 
ties. However, he takes an. active interest in civic 
affairs and in the activities of commercial teacher 
associations. He was the first financial secretary of 
the Milwaukee All-city Music Festival. He was 
formerly Chairman of the Commercial Section of 
the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association and 
chairman of a state committee appointed to foster 
closer relations between the Department of Com- 
merce of the State University and the High School 
Commercial Departments. He is a member of the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Federation and 
takes an active part in the annual meetings of the 
federation. 


Hunting, fishing, golf, and tennis are favorite 
sports of Mr. Blair's. In fact, it is said that any 
outdoor recreation appeals to him. He married 
Miss Corinne A. Brannen. They have two children, 
named Robert and Elizabeth Jane, and reside at 
49t-11th Ave., Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 
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THE BOOKKEEPING “ENTRY’’ GUIDE 
by 
S. H. LEWIS* 


N all branches of science, drawings, graphs, 
maps and photographs are in extensive use. In 
fact, no well trained technical or scientific men 

attempt to get along without them. Their work 
could not be carried on to the extent it is without 
these aids. Men in our shops and factories depend 
on blue prints to guide them in their work. The 
modern designer, the physician and surgeon, the 
physicist, and the biologist all use drawings, 
models, graphs and photographs; and in the field 
of education, maps and models have been used for 
centuries to illustrate and enliven the study of 
geography and history. 


The earliest means of intelli- 
Development gent communication between 
of Visual individuals of the human race 
Education was a spoken language. The 
next development was a picture 
language conveying information 
and knowledge to the human mind by way of the 
faculty of vision. The picture language developed 
through long periods into written languages. There 
was also a development of the picture language in 
three other directions. First, the drawing and 
painting of pictures and landscapes; second, the 
making of drawings and maps used in the fields of 
geometry, astronomy, and modern science and en- 
gineering; and third, the development of photo- 
graphy. A system of education cannot be developed 
to its highest state of efficiency without the use of 
all these forms of expression. 


Now let us consider the five senses or channel® 
through which knowledge reaches the minds of 
students: taste, smell, touch, hearing and sight. 
Hearing and sight are of far greater importance in 
education than are the other three. Students learn 
by hearing the human voice, music, and other 
sounds. But they learn more by seeing the life 
around us, and the written, painted, drawn or 
photographed records and forms of that life. To 
prove the last statement it is sufficient to say that 
few are the blind children who obtain an educa- 
tion beyond a narrow field and attain to any great 
success in life. 


And it is a fact that after students are trained 
to read and interpret paintings, drawings, maps 
and pictures, they can gain more information and 
knowledge from them than from much conversa- 
tion or writing, ahd in a much shorter time. It is 
also true that there is much that cannot be con- 
veyed and learned by way of spoken or written 
language alone. It is, therefore, necessary that all 
possible illustrative devices, in as simple a form 
as possible, be used. 


Let us turn to the problem 


Difficulties of teaching bookkeeping and ac- 
in Teaching counting in high school. The 
Bookkeeping general practice has been to 


teach the subject by starting 

with the fundamentals of busi- 
ness and bookkeeping, presenting facts, then sec- 
tions, and then the system as a unit. On the other 
hand, in the sciences, and in the manual and domes- 
tic arts, every aid to study in the form of drawings, 
photographs, and models is made use of, thus 
enabling students to see and study the problems 
as a unit, and then guiding them in solving those 
problems. Does our present method of instruction 
in bookkeeping and accounting present to students 
sufficiently comprehensive plans of the course as 
a unit? Have not many of us heard students express 
their difficulties somewhat as one girl did to me 
when she exclaimed with tears in her eyes, “It is 
one great big puzzle to me!’ One boy grinned in a 
discouraged manner and said “I believe it has got 
me down!” Perhaps some of us have at some time 
had the same feeling regarding our own studies in 
the field of accounting. 


Few indeed are the students who fail because 
they do not want to succeed in their work. Their 
natural desire to stay with and be one of their 
crowd is opposed to failure. And a large majority 
of them have a real desire for knowledge. Failures 
may be due to one of a number of causes. Students 
may become confused and lost in the maze of vol- 
uminous written instructions. The teacher may 
for some reason fail in his duty to the students, 
or he may not have the necessary time for individ- 
ual instruction and help. It is generally better that 
students pass with a minimum of knowledge and 
training than for them to fail and become dis- 
couraged. If students and teachers have at their 
command the right kind of devices to which they 
may refer for general guidance, progress will cer- 
tainly be more uniform, and failures will be less 
frequent. 


The writer's experience while 


Need for employed for a few years in 
Teaching manufacturing plants, in teach- 
Devices in ing other high school subjects, 

and in teaching bookkeeping and 


Bookkeeping 
accounting, led to the recogni- 
tion of a very urgent need for 
devices similar to the one presented herewith. 


The development of a draft of a system of book- 
keeping was begun three years ago, and the guide 
for the beginning course in bookkeeping is pre- 
sented herewith for study and criticism by teachers 
in other schools.{ The contribution is submitted 


*Mr. Lewis is a commercial teacher in the High School at Quincy, Illinois. 


tAlthough Mr. Lewis’ guide is intended primarily for 20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting, the 


theory involved in making the guide may be used with any other text book. 


—Editor 
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with the hope that it will enable students to 
realize better results from their efforts, and that it 
will lighten the work of teachers. Suggestions for 
improving the draft will be welcomed. Drafts of 
the work in Practice Sets II and III have been 
worked out and are far enough developed that they 
may be ready for publication in a short time. 

The guide was tried out this 
year in my beginning classes in 
bookkeeping with satisfactory 
results. Explanations were given 
in detail regarding each book of 
entry and each transaction. An analysis of transac- 
tions into debits and credits was explained and illus- 


Results 
Obtained 


trated on the blackboard. But before the students 
knew that such a device was on hand for their use, 
they were asked whether they would rather begin 
by studying the subject by steps and in sections, 
or by studying an outline or map of the course as 
a unit, and afterwards study the system in detail. 
Approximately ninety percent of them voted in 
favor of beginning by using the draft method. 
Then the guide was produced from my desk and 
three double class periods were given to an intro 
duction to and study of the system from it with 
some reference to the text. Profitable reference 
has teen made to the guide during the time the 
students were working on the exercises. 


THE BOOKKEEPING “ENTRY” GUIDE 
GENERAL LEDGER 


GENERAL 
JOURNAL 


SALES 
JOURNAL 





GENERAL 


PURCHASES 
JOURNAL 


EXPLANATIONS 


THIS DIAGRAM IS INTENDED TO BE A MAP OF THE ENTIRE BEGINNING COURSE IN BOOKKEEPING AND A GUIDE TO THE STUDENT THROUGHOUT THE THREE MONTHS" 


PRACTICE SET WORK. 


WW THIS DIAGRAM EACH KIND OF TRANSACTION AND ENTRY IN THE W. H. GOODWIN PRACTICE SET FOR JANUARY, FEBRUARY AND MARCH IS SHOWN. 
08 eS 6 ae ae a a 8 “BUSINESS PAPERS & MEMORANDA” THROUGH THE BOOKS 


ALL TRANSACTIONS 
OF ORIGINAL ENTRY AND INTO THE GENERAL LEDGER. 


JOURNAL IS SHOWN IM TWO PLACES---ON BOTH THE LEFT AND RIGHT SIDES OF THE DIAGRAM. 
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BANKING AND COMMERCIAL TRAINING 


by 


D. L. SOLLENBERGER 


Mr. Sollenberger is head 
of the Commercial De- 
partment at the Roosevelt 
High School, Dayton Ohio. 
He has indicated that he 
will be glad to answer any 
questions which the readers 
of THs BaLance SiHget 
may wish to ask in regard 
to the operation of a School 
Bank. He will also be glad 
to furnish teachers with 
copies of the various forms 
which are being used in the 
School Bank which is oper- 
ated in the Roosevelt High School. 





N the commercial department at Roosevelt 
high school, the aim is to instill into the stu- 
dents’ minds and- habits such fundamental 

business ideals as promptness, regularity, neatness, 
economy, stick-to-itiveness, strict compliance with 
orders and ability to do independent thinking. 

One of the best ways to develop responsibility 

in a high school student is to assign to that student 
duties involving responsibility. 


Senior Class Form Banking Association 


Students in our commercial department find 
ample opportunity to do actual work in connection 
with the school office and various departments. 

The following outline will give just a hint of 
what this commercial department is doing: 

The laboratory work of the senior accounting 
class is organized upon a workable. practical, and 
unique plan. The class operates upon a purely 


democratic basis, with the advisor always carefully 
guiding and instructing the group. This class is 
known as “The Roosevelt Banking Association.” 


Personnel Department Heads All Others 


It operates with a personnel department, hav- 
ing a president, vice-president and secretary, whose 
duties are to direct and coordinate the work of all 
other departments. 

Each of the departments has a manager who 
organizes and directs his own group. 

The department of .cafeteria has a department 
manager, head teller, assistant tellers, and clerks. 

Their duties include checking the cafeteria funds 
with cash registers, counting the money, deposit- 
ing in the local bank daily, checking funds out at 
the end of each week to the Clerk-Treasurer of the 
Board of Education, and making up the pay roll 
for all cafeteria employees. 

This department has a department manager 
and cashier. It is their duty to receive money from 
the various school clubs as well as from the “*Roose- 
velt Times,” the annual round-up, etc. 


Department of School Funds 


The clubs find it advantageous to deposit their 
money with the school bank as it saves them from 
going to the local banks to deposit and withdraw 
money. 

A deposit ticket is filled out by the club treas- 
urer and advisor, and an entry is made in the pass 
book. If a club wishes to withdraw funds, a with- 
drawal ticket is filled out with the serial number 
of the check issued the club. 


(Concluded on page 30) 
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J. F. SHERWOOD, C. P. A. 
Lecturer on Accounting 
University of Cincinnati 





‘ [ HE content of this book may be logically divided 

into two parts, each part consisting of twelve units. 

Part I develops the fundamental principles of ac- 
counting step by step. The principles governing the col- 
lecting, recording, analyzing, presenting, and interpreting 
of facts involved in the acquisition, production, conserva- 
tion, and transfer of values are developed in a sufficiently 


elementary manner to be well within the grasp of the 
pupil. The material is arranged so that the different subjects are taken up in logical sequence. 
After developing the importance of Accounting as an aid to Business Management, the Account- 
ing Process, the Balance Sheet, the Statement of Profit and Loss, Accounts, Accounting Records, 
Periodical Work, and Sundry Accounting Methods are introduced in the order named. An 
application of the principles developed in each unit is required in the solution of numerous 
problems provided at the end of each unit. 


Part II is devoted to a study of problems of the type encountered in the C. P. A. examina- 
tion, which are obviously typical of the problems encountered in public practice. These problems 
relate to such subjects as Depreciation, Depletion and Appreciation, Organization and Dis- 
solution of Partnerships, Incorporation of Companies, Accounting for Capital Stock and Divi- 
dends, Accounting for Securities, Consolidated Statements, Receivership Accounting, and 
Cost Accounting. At the conclusion of Part II, a series of twenty graded C. P. A. problems 
provide a review of the course and test the ability of the pupil to work under pressure with a 
view to completing the solutions within a prescribed time limit. These problems provide excellent 
material for use in coaching applicants for the C. P. A. Certificate. 


INCOME Jax 
ACCOUNTING 


This book stresses the accounting rather than 
the legal viewpoint of Income Tax Procedure. 
It provides an interpretation of the Revenue Act 
through the medium of an analysis of its various 
provisions and their application to numerous 
questions and problems. The 1928 printing incor- 
porates the latest regulations and rulings of the 
Treasury Department and the decisions of the 
courts. } 
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SPENCERIAN 
Commercial School in New Home 


The Spencerian Commercial Schooi of Louisville, 
Kentucky, is now located in its new home, which 
is, without doubt, one of the finest private business 
school buildings in America. The building is 74 x 90 
ft., two stories high, providing approximately 12,000 
feet of floor space. The second floor is divided into 
four departments, which are used exclusively for 
shorthand, dictation and office practice. The first 
floor contains the school offices and a bookkeeping 
department with facilities for seating 150 pupils. 
The bookkeeping department is subdivided into two 
sections, separated by sliding doors, making it 
possible to throw the two rooms into a large audi- 
torium for various school activities. 

The School is located at 815 South First Street, 
which is known as a school section of the city. 
The manual Training High School, the Boys’ High 
School, and Conservatory of Music are located in 
the same section of the city within a few blocks of 
the Spencerian School. 

The growth and -progress of the Spencerian 
Commercial School is a tribute to its president, 
R. H. Lindsey, and those associated with him. 
Mr. Lindsey is well known among commercial 
educators, having taken an active interest in the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Federation of 
which he is an Ex-President. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS 
ASSOCIATION 


Hold Annual Meeting in © 
Fort Worth 


The annual meeting of the Southwestern Pri- 
vate Commercial Schools Association was held 
in Fort Worth, Texas, November 26, 1927. W. M. 
Roberts of the Tyler Commercial College pre- 
sided at the meeting. The speakers included J. T. 
Hamilton of the Brantley-Draughon College of 
Fort Worth, Texas; W. V. McNamee of Drau- 
ghon’s Business College, Muskogee, Oklahoma; 
T. M. Parish of Draughon’s Business College, 
Houston, Texas; C. W. Reed of the Brantley- 
Draughon College, Fort Worth, Texas; A. Rag- 
land of the Metropolitan Business College, Dallas, 
Texas; G. W. Parish of Draughon's Business Col- 
lege, San Antonio, Texas; C. W. Stone of Hill's 
Business College, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; 
D. C. Smith of Draughon’s Business College, Fort 
Smith, Arkansas; and J. T. Vetter of the Tyler 
Commercial College, Tyler, Texas. The meetings 
attracted a large attendance from the members of 
the Association and we have the Secretary's word 
for it that everybody left the meetings happy. San 
Antonio was selected as the next meeting place 
of the Association, the meeting to be held some 
time in April of 1928. 














Spencerian Commercial School, Louisville, Ky. 
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NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHER’S FEDERATION 
30th Annual Convention 
Held at 
Kansas City, Mo., December 28, 29, 30, 1927 


The 30th Annual Convention of the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation was held in 
Kansas City, Mo., December 28 to 30. All those 
present will agree that the trip to Kansas City 
was well worth while and that all enjoyed the 
meetings and left the city in time to get home for 
New Year's in a good mood to celebrate the occa- 
sion. 

L. Gilbert Dake of the Yeatman Vocational 
High School, St. Louis, Missouri, President of the 
Federation, presided over the general Federation 
meetings. Much of the success of the entire Con- 
vention is due to his untiring efforts with the 
able assistance of the Kansas City committee, con- 
sisting of Frank J. Kirker of the Junior College, 
Miss Wera Nathan of the Central High School, 
Earl J. Van Horn of the West Port High School, 
L. E. Terry of the Paseo High School, and Miss 
Nettie Huff of the School of Expert Business Train- 
ing. 

"insig the speakers at the general Federation 
meetings were Dr. Paul S. Lomax, Director of 
Commercial Education, University of New York, 
Emily Newell Blair, Democratic National Com- 
mittee woman from Missouri, Rev. Roy Ruther- 
ford, Pastor of the First Christian Church, Dr. 
F. E. Long of the Department of Education, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo., J. C. Swift, 
President Swift-Henry Commission Co., and Henry 
J. Allen, Ex-Governor of Kansas. 


South Dakota 
Teachers’ Association 
Holds 45th Convention in Aberdeen 


The fortyfifth annual convention of the State 
Teachers’ Association of South Dakota was held at 
Aberdeen, November 20-23. The commercial section 
was well attended. 

The class demonstration (a review of methods 
in teaching bookkeeping) by Adah Flemington, 
Aberdeen High School, proved unusually inter- 
esting and revealed patient and systematic train- 
ing. The presentation of methods in typing by 
Marie Madsen, Eureka, followed by an extended 
discussion, was, perhaps, one of the most profitable 
features of the meeting. Miss Madsen trained one 
of the high winners in the recent national contest 
in New York City. 

The talks by Prof. S. W. Wright and Etha 
Burnham of the State Teachers’ College, Aber- 
deen, were both practical and edifying. Ex-Gov- 
ernor, Charles N. Herried of Aberdeen, delighted 
all present with an address which richly deserves 
a nation-wide reading. (This address will appear in 
the February issue of “The Balance Sheet.)” 

The officers for next year are: President, G. H. 
Parker, Washington High School, Sioux Falis; Vice- 
President, D. W. Slothower, Huron; Secretary, 
Edith A. Smith, Mitchell. 


In addition to the general Federation meetings, 
there were many section meetings and round 
tables. In accordance with the usual custom, sec- 
tional meetings were held for the public school 
teachers and private school teachers. There were 
round table discussions for the business teachers; 
shorthand-typewriting teachers, penmanship teach- 
ers, stenotype teachers and college instructors. 
The social side of the Convention was stimulated 
by group and private dinners, theatre parties, 
special parties and receptions. The high point of the 
meeting was the Federation Banquet on Friday 
evening which is perhaps the outstanding event. of 
the Convention to which the members look forward 
with keen enthusiasm each year. 


The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: 


President, C. T. Smith, Kansas City Business 
College, Kansas City, Missouri; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. Walter Ross, South Hills High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Second Vice-President, 
Nettie M. Huff, Huff's School of Expert Business 
Training, Kansas City, Missouri; Treasurer, C. A. 
Faust, Chicago, Illinois; Secretary, C. M. Yoder, 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


It was decided to hold the next annual meeting 
in Detroit. 


* 


Texas 
Teachers’ Association 
Holds Annual Meeting in Houston 


The Texas State Teachers’ Association held its 
annual meeting in Houston, November 24-26, 1927. 
The Commercial Section meeting was well attended 
and those present had the pleasure of listening to 
an exceptionally interesting program. The Chairman 
of the meeting was Mrs. Frances Willis Pogue of 
Beaumont. The principal speaker was Mrs. Cornelia 
Hutton, State Supervisor of Commercial Work. It is 
a pleasure to announce that Mrs. Hutton has given 
us permission to reprint her address in the February 
issue of “The Balance Sheet” and we can assure 
the readers that it will be an interesting article. 
Other speakers included A. B. Chenier, President 


of the Port Arthur Business College; J. Anderson 
Fitzgerald, Dean of School of Business Adminis-: 
tration, University of Texas; and L. C. Rusmisel 
of the Gregg Publishing Company. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year include 
Mrs. J. T. Rowzee of the San Houston High 
School, Houston, Chairman; Miss O. Cooper. 
Vice-Chairman; and Clara Larrabee, High School, 
Harrisburg, Secretary. 


SL 
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ASSOCIATED SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES OF DENVER 


Denver has acquired what is in effect a large 
downtown college through a cooperative alliance 
between the Central Vocational College, The 
Denver Cellege of Music, The Chappell School 
of Art, and the Barnes Commercial School, four 
highly specialized schools which are already well 
established. These institutions will function in 
their cooperative plan under the title of The Asso- 
ciated Schools and Colleges of Denver. Officers 
elected for the first year are Dr. Rolland M. Shreves, 
President; Dr. Edwin J. Stringham, Vice-President; 
H. A. W. Manard, Secretary-Treasurer. The 
Board of Directors includes, besides the officers 
named, H. E. and R. P. Barnes, George O. Marrs, 
and John C. Wilcox. 


The magnitude of this educational organization 
is sensed when one learns that it brings into co- 
operative service a faculty of one hundred teach- 
ers, an annual student enrollment of about three 
thousand, and buildings and equipment to a total 
value of about $500,000. 


The objects of this association are primarily to 
secure a higher degree of cooperation between 
the institutions included in its membership, to 
more fully utilize their respective facilities and 
equipment, and to avoid unnecessary competition 
and duplication of study subjects and courses. It 
is also expected that new courses, made possible 
through this alliance, will attract to Denver a 
large number of students who have heretofore 
been obliged to go elsewhere for certain lines of 
specialized training. Combined courses for pub- 
lic school teachers who in addition to academic 
subjects must include music, art and commercial 
training, will be offered in the summer school, 
for which an extraordinarily large enrollment is 
anticipated. 


A committee on joint schedules, credits and 
credentials will supervise the scholastic programs 
of the schools in the association to avoid conflicts 
and duplications, and to see that the standards and 
credit requirements are maintained at the highest 
possible level. An Advisory Committee, represent- 
ing the leading universities, colleges and educa- 
tional bodies of this part of the country, has been 
invited to supervise the credit standards of the 
Associated Schools. 

etd 


JESSIE M. CHASE, a graduate of the White- 
water Normal School, Class of ‘24, was married 
this past summer to CARLETON DAVIES 
STORKE, of Long Beach, California. Miss Chase 
taught commercial subjects in the High School at 
leas Falls, Minnesota, and also in the Voca- 
tional School at La Crosse, Wisconsin. Since coming 
to Long Beach, she has been elected Head of the 
Commercial Department of the Le Grande School 
by the Sea. Mr. Storke is an instructor of Indus- 
trial Arts in the public schools of Long Beach. 


OE 


RUTH TESCH, a 1927 graduate of the State 
Normal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin, is now 
teaching commercial subjects in the High School 
at Black River Falls, Wisconsin. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTORS 
in Accounting 
Meets in Washington, D. C. 


The twelfth annual convention of the American 
ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY INSTRUC- 
TORS IN ACCOUNTING was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 28 and 29. As usual, this 
meeting attracted a large attendance. The meet- 
ings were well handled by the officers including 
William S$. Krebs, Washington University; J. Hugh 
Jackson, Stanford University; David Himmelblau, 
Northwestern University; A. H. Rosenkampff, 
New York University; and Howard C. Greer, 
Ohio State University. A distinguished group of 
speakers appeared on the program. ‘ 

On Wednesday afternoon, the meeting was 
given to a discussion of the Income Tax Law from 
the viewpoint of Administration, Collection, 
Legal, Accounting, Statistical, Engineering, and 
Pedagogical aspects. On Thursday a joint session 
was Feld with the American Association of Colle- 
giate Schools of Business. The general topic at this 
meeting was the Place of Accounting in the Com- 
merce Curriculum. The principal speakers were 
W. R. Gray, Dartmouth College; J. T. Madden, 
New York University; and R. A. Stevenson, 
University of Minnesota. 

fala 


High School Commercial Teachers’ 
Association of New Jersey 


The annual meeting of the High School Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association of New Jersey was 
held at Atlantic City, November 11 and 12 in 
conjunction with the State Teachers’ Association. 
The principal speaker at this meeting was Dr. 
Jose Miguel Bejarano, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Mexican Chamber. of Commerce of the United 
States. Reports were submitted by the committee 
on state contests and the syllabus committee. C. 
D. Clarkson of the State Normal School, Trenton, 
president of the association, is entitled to much 
credit for arranging an interesting program. 

KK 


American 
Vocational Association 


The American Vocational Association held its 
annual meeting in Los Angeles, December 17 to 
20, 1927. The general meetings were presided over 
by the President, Edwin A. Lee. Section meetings 
were held for those interested in Agricultural, 
Industrial Arts, Home Economics, Vocational 
Guidance, Vocational Teacher Training, Commerce, 
Trades, Part-Time Education, Civilian Vocational 
Rehabilitation, and Retail Selling. 

4% 

PAUL ALFONSI, a graduate of the State Norma! 
School, Whitewater, Wisconsin, Class of 1927, 
is:‘now teaching in the High School at Washburn, 
Wisconsin. 

*e*e 


MARGARET W. STRASBURG, formerly of 
the High School at Auburndale, Wisconsin, is now 
teaching in the Commercial Department of the 
High School at North Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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General Business Training 


BY 
ERNEST H. CRABBE 


A. B., M. B. A. 
AND 
CLAY D. SLINKER 


DIRECTOR OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
DES MOINES PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


ENERAL BUSINESS TRAIN- 

ING is recommended for 

classes for which general 
courses in business are desired. It 
is not for business students only, 
but rather for all students in the 
eighth or ninth grades. Its pur- 
pose is to give each a general 
understanding of the business 
methods, procedures and princi- 
ples which are used by everyone 
regardless of his occupation. In 
the field of business education, 
GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING 
meets the same needs as is met 
in the field of science by texts in 
general science. 





CHARACTERISTICS OF GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING 


is practical 


provides a training in thrift 
encourages students to remain in school 
provides a background for business training, 


especially for bookkeeping 
provides an elementary training in vocations 
prepares a student for a position 


Further information about this text and the laboratory 
material to accompany it, will be furnished to school officials 
and commercial teachers who request it. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York City Chicago San Francisco 
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VERNAL H. CARMICHAEL is an instruc- 
tor in the Indiana State 
Normal School, Eastern 
Division, Muncie, Indi- 
ana. He was formerly 
head of the commercial 
department of the High 
School at Frankfort, Indi- 
ana, for seven years leav- 
ing there to attend 
Indiana University from 
which he was graduated in the class of 1926. Mr. 
Carmichael is a member of the national honorary 
commerce fraternity, Beta Gamma Sigma. 





OK 


Theannual meeting of the MARYLANDSTATE 
TEACHERS’ CONVENTION was held at Balti- 
more, November 25 and 26. The commercial teachers 
held a section meeting with the President, Miss 
Margaretta Collins of the Gwynns Falls Park 
Junior High School, Baltitnore, presiding. Chester 
H. Katenkamp of the Forest Park High School 
spoke on the subject of “Office Practice in Junior 
and Senior High Schools.” Mrs. Elsie Benton of 
Elkton, spoke on the subject of “Typewriting of 
Today,” and Mrs. Ava K. Harlow of Hochschild, 
Kohn & Co., Baltimore, spoke on the subject of 
“Education in Our Department Stores.” The new 
officers selected for the ensuing year include H. G. 
Curd of the Westminister High School, West- 
minister, Maryland, President, and Miss Mary E. 
Wells of the Forest Park High School, Baltimore, 


Secretary. 
ROKK 


The sixty-fourth annual convention of the 
MINNESOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
was held in Minneapolis, November 10-12. A 
meeting of the Commercial Teachers Section was 
held on Friday with Merle D. Allen of the Owa- 
tonna High School presiding. The speakers at this 
meeting included R. A. Stevenson, Dean of the 
School of Business of the University of Minnesota; 
Paul A. Carlson, State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin; Ralph McMasters, South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati; Harry 
R. Wells, Employment Manager of the Dayton 
Company, Minneapolis; Helen Wallis Evans, 
Gregg Schcol, Chicago; and Pearl Craven, instruc- 
tor in Vocational Retail Selling, Mechanic Arts 
High School, St. Paul. Following this was a type- 
writing demonstration by the Underwood Type- 
writer Company, and a report of the State Com- 
mercial Contest Committee by the Chairman, 
Christine Strom of the Anoka High School. Both 
the morning and afternoon sessions were well at- 


tended. 
eX 


THE SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION held its annual meeting at 
Atlanta, Georgia, November 24, 25 and 26. The 
meetings were well attended and the program was 
unusually good. The officers elected for the ensuing 
year include E. L. Layfield, King’s Business College, 
Raleigh, N. Car., President; C. M. Gray, High 
School, Savannah, Ga., Vice-President; May Cheat- 
ham, School of Commerce, Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta, Ga., Secretary. 


LETHA BOGART is the teacher of commer- 
cial subjects in the High 
School at Watsontown, 
Pa. She is a graduate of 
the Williamsport Commer- 
cial College, Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania, and 
of the commercial teacher 
training course at Sus- 
quehanna University, 
Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania, 
class of 1927. She received her B.S. degree from 
the latter school. Miss Bogart has also had two 
years office experience with the Pennsylvania State 
College at State College, Pennsylvania. 


aK 


At the recent meeting of the STATE TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION in Pueblo, Colorado, John 
L. Pound of the Centennial High School of Pueblo 
was elected Chairman of the Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Section for the ensuing year. There is some 
talk of forming a State Commercial Teachers’ 
Association in Colorado. Other states in which 
the commercial teachers have formed state organ- 
=" during the past year include Kansas and 
Ohio. 





EK 


THE ARKANSAS EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION held its annual meeting at Little Rock, 
November 10, 11, 12. The commercial teachers 
held a section meeting with M. Y. Harding, Senior 
High School, Little Rock, presiding. The speakers 
included the following: 

Marjorie Armstrong, High School, Searcy; Jack 
Cason, High School, Pine Bluff; George C. Mason, 
Supv. of Public Instruction, Memphis, Tenn.; 
C. A. Thompson, Ailsopp & Chapple, Little Rock; 
and Minnie A. Buzbee, Manager Business Exten- 
sion and Advertising, American Southern Trust 


The following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, Carl Parker, High School. 
Ft. Smith; Vice-President, Jack Cason, High School, 
Pine Bluff; and Secretary, Clarisse Thweatt, High 
School, Hot Springs. 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION held its annual meeting in 
Laconia, October 21 and 22. There was a largely 
attended meeting of the commercial section, at 
which the retiring president, J. H. Hesser, of Man- 
chester, presided. Mr. Hesser gave an interesting 
and inspirational address. Other speakers were 
C. Azella Hood, High School, Concord; Doreen 
L. Gale, High School, Littleton; Louis R. Collins, 
High School, Laconia; and Charles R. Dresser, 
High School, Keene. 

The following officers were elected for the com- 
ing year: President, A. W. Johnson, University 
of New Hampshire, Durham; Vice-President, C. 
Azella Hood, Concord; and Secretary-Treasurer, 
Charlotte M. Mathews, Portsmouth. 

eK 

SUPT. T. H. BOEBEL of Sun Prairie, Wiscon- 
sin, reports a contract has been signed assuring 
them of a new $125,000 high school building in 
1928. FLORENCE M. LANEY is in charge of 


the commercial department work at Sun Praurie. 
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THE BASEBALL SEASON 


begins during the second semester of the school year, and however poor he 
may be in arithmetic, the American school boy is interested in baseball. 





BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, BY CURRY AND RUBERT, 


uses our national game as one of many mediums for creating an interest 
in the arithmetic class. Notice the following problem which is taken from 
the section on Percentage: 


‘“‘A star ballplayer batted for the week as follows: Monday, at bat 5 
times and made 3 hits; Tuesday, 4 times, 1 hit; Wednesday, 4 times, 4 hits; 
Thursday, 3 times, 2 hits; Saturday, up 7 times in a ‘double header’ and 
made 5 hits. What was his batting average for the week?”’ 


And here is a review problem: 


‘*In the 1926 Baseball World Series played between the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals and the New York Yankees, the amount of the total receipts divided 
among the players was $372,300.51. Of this amount, 70% was divided 
between the Cardinals and Yankees, the Cardinals receiving 60% and the 
Yankees 40%. The remaining 30% was divided among the second, third 
and fourth place clubs in each league. The St. Louis Cardinals’ share 
was split into 28 portions, and the Yankees’ into 31% portions. What did 
each player in the contending teams receive?”’ 


There is a reason for students liking arithmetic when the Curry-Rubert 
text is used. . 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati Chicago New York San Francisco 
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L. E. GIFFORD, President of the University 
of Commerce, Des 
Moines, Iowa, was 
recently elected a 
member of the 
Board of Directors 
of the Euclid Ave- 
nue State Bank of 
Des Moines. Mr. 
Gifford is well 
qualified for exe- 
cuting the duties 
of his new position 
because of his prac- 
tical business ex- 
perience and his 
experience as a 
school man. He 
has served as a 
commercial teacher 
in the Omaha public schools, practiced accounting 
in Des Moines for six years, and for the past two 
years has been head of the University of Commerce. 
Recent reports indicate that his school is enjoy- 
ing a larger enrollment than ever before, which is 
always indicative of the character of work being 
done and the type of man in charge of a school. 
OK 

ANN HERMANSEN, formerly of Bemidji, 
Minnesota, is now teaching commercial subjects 
in the High School at Calumet, Michigan. 








BEN O. BUCKSTAFF is head of the commer- 
cial department in the 
High School at Lake- 
wood, Ohio, again this 
year after having been 
away from Lakewood for 
the past three years. Part 
of this time was spent as 
Director of Personnel in 
the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Cleveland. Last year 
Mr. Buckstaff taught in the Riverside High School 
of Milwaukee. He is a graduate from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 





EK 


The meetings of the Commercial Section of the 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION AS- 
SOCIATION at Lancaster, December 28 and 29, 
were well attended and the program was of an 
unusually interesting character. The speakers 
included G. G. Hill of the Indiana Teachers’ Col- 
lege, H. R. Barnes of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, Charles S. Smith of Beckley College, E. F. 
Keller of the John Harris High School, Harrisburg, 
E. K. Shoop of the Stevens High School, Lancaster, 
and J.°Z. Herr of Elizabethtown College. There 
was an open discussion on Current Problems and 
Methods. Herbert H. Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., was a speaker at one 
of the General Sessions of the Association. 





BANKING AND COMMERCIAL TRAINING 


(Continued from page 22) 


Placed in Benevolent Fund 


All other funds of the high school are placed 
in a benevolent fund and this money may be with- 
drawn only at the request of the principal and 
“faculty. 


If any member of the faculty desires to make 
a purchase for the school, another form (a requisi- 
tion blank) is filled out in duplicate form, signed 
by that teacher, principal and treasurer of the 
school funds. 


In this way all purchases for the school are trans- 
acted in a business-like manner, giving the school 
a better rating in the business world and making 
it impossible for an impostor to get away with 
school money. 


Department of School Savings 


The department of school savings is headed by 
a building manager. He is assisted by messengers 
for each floor and 60 home room cashiers. 

It is the duty of this department to collect 
school savings from home rooms each Tuesday 
morning. Following this, the deposits and deposi- 
tors must be totaled and the funds deposited with 
a local bank. 


Bookkeeping Department 


In the bookkeeping department, the manager 
and his assistants are responsible for keeping the 


athletic books and doing any clerical work for the 
athletic treasurer. In addition the books of the 
bank, cafeteria, and school funds are also kept in 
this department. 


School auditors are appointed by the faculty to 
make a check on the operations and methods em- 
ployed by the bank and to issue an auditor's report 
in the school paper. 


Department of Machine Operating 


Here we find a manager, stenographers, typists, 
mimeograph operators, calculating machine opera- 
tors and adding machine operators. 


The manager and his assistants are taught the 
principles of the machine operating for the adding 
of deposits, trial balances, balancing accounts, 
posting, calculating, etc. 


It is not the aim of this department to turn out 
expert machine operators, with the exception of 
typists, but to acquaint the students with the 
many uses of the machines and the principles of 
their use. 


Department of Filing and Information 


In this department, the manager and clerk are 
responsible for the filing of the school bank's papers 
and letters, all college catalogs for the college in- 
formation department. 
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DENVER ADOPTS 
20th CENTURY 


Touch Typewriting 


D. D. LESSENBERRY - E. A. JEVON 














Position at the Machine 


GEORGE HOSSFELD, WORLD’S CHAMPION TYPIST 
1918, 1920-21-22-26-27 


In 20th Century Touch Typewriting accurate illustrations 
enable a student to visualize explanations and to develop 
rapidly a correct technique. From the first picture, showing 
position at the machine, to the last, an actual business letter, 


every step in the work is made clear and definite through 
photographs. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISIHNG CO. 
THIRD AND VINE STREETS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
New York City Chicago San Francisco 
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x Greetings = 


To the Members of The Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association: 


| First—The Thirtieth Annual |~ a a 

| Convention of the E.C. T. A. 
will meet at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, April 5, 6,'7, 1928. - | 


$> 
The Convention will be given | i ey 
_ over to a discussion of our | se) we 
| first yearbook, “Foundations | 


of Commercial Education.” | 














Here is an opportunity to learn first hand about the new developments in those courses 
you are teaching. Time also will be provided for full participation in discussion. 


For the general nga the committee has already obtained as speakers six out- 

cee EE EEE 

Dr. William H. Kilpatrick of | | | 
ColumbiaUniversity and Dean | | 
John W. Withers of New York 

| University. 


| 
| 





| Arnold M. Lloyd, Banks Col- | 
| lege, Philadelphia, $2.00 to | 

ij cover the dues for your 1928 ~~— eee 
membership, which will automatically reserve for you one copy of the Yearbook, 
‘Foundations of Commercial Education.” 


| Second — Send to Treasurer | 


Third — Talk about this, the most outstanding effort any organization has ever made 
ats pee in behalf of commercial edu sae 
| cation and do some commer: | | 
| cial teacher a favor by getting | 
| hismembership. Send the $2.00 | 
| along with yours. If each 
_ member will get one new 
member our association will 
number nearly 2,000. Think 
| what this will mean for our 
ca profession. Of course there is 
no objection to your sending in more than one new member, but we are counting 
on you for at least one new member. 








Issued by the Secretary on behalf of the Officers and Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee whose responsibility it is to develop these three yearbooks. 


| This is an outstanding pro [ 









| fessional piece of educational | YeAg ae 
| work for commercial education P.6.4.4 aie | 
| in public and private schools, Con ven! ow > | 
institutions of higher learning, Be cont a Z | 

and business. A pero 





Signed wf jecop | 


S. B. CARKIN, Secretary. | 
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Why Start with the Goal? 








Many teachers prefer that their 
classes shall appreciate the aims to be 
accomplished by bookkeeping before 
they are taught the routine recording 
of transactions. They believe that a 
clear understanding of the goal to- 
wards which the bookkeeper works 
results in a more intelligent under- 
standing of the ways used to reach 
that goal. 





McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


was the original secondary school textbook using the balance 
sheet approach. Revised in 1926, this text is now used more 
extensively in the schools of secondary grade than all com- 
peting texts combined which use the balance sheet approach. 


The equation ASSETS = LIABILITIES + PROPRIETOR- 
SHIP is the simple basis of the balance sheet approach, and 
forms the foundation for McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting. From this equation is developed the whole pre- 
sentation of bookkeeping, simply, logically and pedagog- 
ically. One is amazed at the ease with which students grasp 
the subject. 


Complete teacher’s service furnished schools using 
McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting, including teacher’s 
manual, teacher’s keys, objective tests, and student awards. 


Examination copy furnished on request. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
1-3 West Third Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
100 Fifth Ave. 542 S. Dearborn St. 526 Mission St. 
New York City Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Calif. 
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GRAVE COMPLAINTS 


Willie was dejectedly walking home from school 
and his woebegone appearance attracted the at- 
tention of a kind-hearted old lady. 

“What is troubling you, my little man?” she 
asked. 

“Dyspepsia and Rheumatism,” replied Willie. 

“Why, that’s absurd,” remarked the old lady. 
“How can that be?” 

“Teacher kept me in after school because I 
couldn't spell them,” was. Willie’s dismal answer. 


WHERE THE NICKELS GO 
Scene—Sunday morning in a drug store: 
“Can you give me change for a dime, please?” 
Druggist—Certainly, and I hope you enjoy the 
sermon. 
44% 
ATTENTION, GIRLS 
The advertisement offered for fifty cents a recipe 
by which to whiten the hands and soften them. 
Girls who sent the money received the following 
directions: 
“Soak the hands three times a day in dish water 
while mother rests.” 
ORK 
A GENTLE HINT 
Sandy and his lass had been sitting together 
about half an hour in silence. 
“Maggie,” he said at length, “wasna I here on 
the Sawbith nicht?” 
“Aye, Sandy, I daur say you were.” 
‘““And wasna I here on Monday nicht?” 
“Aye, so ye were.” 
“And I was here on Tuesday nicht, an’ Wednes- 
day nicht, an’ Thursday nicht, an’ Friday nicht?” 
“Aye, I’m thinking that’s so.” 
“An” this is Saturday nicht, an’ I’m here again?” 
“Well, what for no? I’m sure ye’re very wel- 
come.” 
Sandy (desperately): ““Maggie, waman, doe ye 
no begin to smell a rat?” 
ae 
THE WRONG REPLY 
She—Darling, which of these new dresses do 
you like? 
He—Why, they are both pretty, dear. 
She—O, you are so generous! Now I won't 
need to send either of them back. 


OUT OF RANGE 

An old negro who was with the army in France 
was beating it for the back areas as fast as he could 
go when he was stopped by a white officer. 

“Don’t delay me, suh,” said the Negro. “I's 
gotta be on my way.” 

“Boy,” replied the officer, “do you know who 

am? I'm a general.” 

“Go on, white man, you ain't no general.” 

“I certainly am,” insisted the officer, angrily. 

“Lordy!” exclaimed the Negro, taking a second 
look. ““You sure is! I musta been traevelin’ some, 
‘cause I didn’t think I'd got back that far yit.” 


LIFE AND DEATH 


Surgeon's Daughter—I've been so anxious, dad, 
to find out whether your operation on Mr. Bullion 
was successful. 

Surgeon—Yes, yes. But I was only in the nick 
of time. 

Daughter—Oh, so serious as that? 

Surgeon—Serious I shall say so! Another day or 
two and he would have recovered without it. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted — A well-qualified teacher of Account- 
ancy. Should be college graduate and should 
have had experience in teaching both elementary 
and advanced accounting. Position open for 
immediate employment in one of the largest 
private commercial colleges in the United States. 
All college graduate students. Give full infor- 
mation regarding training and experience and 
state salary desired. Address, No. 188. 





Wanted a good field man to represent a high- 
grade private commercial college. Should have 
some eons in soliciting and should be suffi- 
ciently familiar with the opportunities provided 
by a sound commercial training to be able to 
discuss it intelligently with prospective pupils. 
Give full information regarding qualifications in 
first letter. Address, No. 189. 





Good field representative wanted by well estab- 
lished business college located in Missouri. Good 
proposition for right man. Prefer one who lives 
in Central West. Address, No. 190. 





An experienced male teacher to teach Book- 
keeping and Accountancy (in all its branches), 
Commercial Law, Commercial Arithmetic, Gregg 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Salesmanship and 
Office Organization; one who is not afraid of 
hard work, who is loyal to superiors, who loves 
to teach, and who is looking for a rmanent 
connection. Good salary, with liberal advances. 
Make full application, enclosing photograph. 
Address, No. 191. 





Business college salesman with five to ten 
years’ experience. Salary $5000 a year and liberal 
expense account. Man must invest $10,000 in 
strong school. State age and experience, and do 
not apply unless you are qualified and have 
$10,000 cash to invest if the proposition suits you. 
Address, No. 192. 





WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


I am in the market for an interest in a good 
business college, or to secure the management 
of one. Would purchase school outright if prices 
and terms suit. Call or write, Albert H. Westphal, 
72 Broadway Ave., Ecorse, Michigan. 





Experienced business college owner and teacher 
will lease thriving small school with option of 
buying later. Attendance must be one hundred 
or more and reputation A-1. Can take charge 
immediately. California or West preferred. 
Address, No. 201. 





Wanted to buy whole or half interest in business 
college. Fifteen years’ teaching and managerial 
experience. School in West or Middle West 
preferred. Address, No. 202. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


High-grade manager and teacher with several 
years of varied experience is open for engagement. 
Can teach all commercial subiects. Prefer Pacific 
Coast States. Address, No. 180. 


Teacher and executive, age 39, with M. A. de- 
gree from large university, former bank officer, 
desires place in a School of Business Administra- 
tion or other standard school. Address, No. 181. 





A young man with several years of successful 
experience as instructor in all commercial 
branches, head of departments, manager of 
chain of schools, and scholarship salesman, is 
ready to consider good opening as manager, 
principal, or commercial instructor. Diversified 
business experience. Pleasing personality. Can 
furnish A-1 references. Salary moderate, in 
keeping with experience and position. Address, 
No. 182. 


Young man of sterling character; a hard, con- 
scientious worker, graduate teachers’ college and 
candidate for Master of Business Administration 
Degree, University of Texas, next August: seven 
years’ successful teaching experience; excellent 
testimon:als and good references; now doing 
business coordination work required for a de- 
gree; available for immediate employment. 
Address, No. 183. 





Teaching or office position wanted by experi- 
enced lady teacher. Can teach all commercial 
subjects. B.C.S. degree. Prefer to buy an inter- 
est in a good business college. Address, No. 184. 

A young man, with B. C. S. degree, is interested 
in connecting with a good institution as an in- 
structor in commerce. Specialties are Account- 
ing, Business Law, Salesmanship and Marketing. 
Have held present position in commercial depart- 
—-s a standard college for six years. Address, 
No. 185. 





Experienced field man, one who can handle 
correspondence to prospects, desires permanent 
connection with some Western or Northern 
school. At present connected with one of the 
largest schools in the country. References 
furnished. Address, No. 186. 





Young married man, with thirteen years’ 
experience, desires to become connected with a 
high-grade commercial school. Can successfully 
teach Bookkeeping, Higher Accounting and 
allied commercial subjects. Would consider a 
position where an investment of about $1000 can 
be made, with a view to purchasing a part or 
entire interest in a school that will stand rigid 
investigation. Present salary is $200 a month. 
Can furnish excellent references. Will be avail- 
able July 1, 1928, or before. Address, No. 187. 

School man whose commercial and literary 
education is evenly balanced; whose matricula- 
tion in institutions of first rank meant more than 
a diploma; whose teaching career extends from 
one-room mountain school to a state university. 
Intimately acquainted with school problems and 
conditions; possesses abounding vitality, force- 
ful personality, and an unimpeachable integrity; 
available where scholarship, industry, and capital 
can reap a reasonable reward. Address, No. 207. 


Middle age man of good character and long 
experience as a commercial teacher and school 
manager is now open for a position in a reputable 
business college. Address, No. 204. 





Lady teacher open for position. Can teach 
Gregg Shorthand, Typewriting, Business English, 
Correspondence and Spelling. Graduate Rrown’s 
Business College, Peoria, and have had one and 
one-half years’ normal school work. Ten years’ 
experience. Address, No. 205. 


Commercial teacher with three years’ experi- 
ence desires position in Birmingham, Alabama, 
or vicinity. Can teach Gregg Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Penmanship and allied commercial 
subjects. Would take position in February or 
next school year. Address, No. 266. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Will sell half or whole interest in a business 
college in a city of 30,000 in the Pacific Northwest. 
Excellent territory. Owner wishes to withdraw 
from school work. Address, No. 193. 





Reputable school in Middle West city of 12,000. 
Thirty-one students in actual attendance in day 
school and twelve in night school at present time. 
Low expense. Good equipment will inventory 
$3000. Will sell for $2500. Address, No. 194. 





Old-established business college in Middle 
West for sale. Has been doing an average business 
of $12,000 per year. Beautiful building and well 
equipped. Owner wishes to retire. Will sell for 
$5000; $2000 down and balance in two years. 
Address, No. 195. 


Business college in Illinois. Well advertised, 
well equipped, and well located. A _ bargain. 
Terms if desired. Address, No. 196. 





A well-equipped business college in California. 
Owner wishes to retire from business college 
work. Address, No. 197. 


Incorporated business school; established 
twenty-eight years; will sell one or more shares 
to capable man willing to assume management. 
Address, No. 198. 


A new school in a small city in the sunshine 
district of the Southwest. Present enrollment 
thirty, equipped for thirty-five. No competition 
within 100 miles. School can be bought on basis 
of equipment value, plus a reasonable sales- 
man’s commission on the enrollment turned 
over. Owner has interest in school in larger city 
that should receive attention. Address, No. 199. 





$1000 cash and $1000 in installments will buy 
a good school with a reputation of highest grade 
in a city of 15,000 population in the Central 
States. Equipment nearly all new. Reason for 
selling, have interests elsewhere. Curiosity seek- 
ers please save postage. Write, No. 200. 








| School man of wide experience, at 
present with New York’s largest business 
school, seeks partner to open a modern 
business school in Brooklyn, N. Y. A-1 
territory. Lady teacher preferred. Ad- 
dress, No. 203. 





~ (Concluded on page 34) 

















HE BEST EVIDENCE THAT COMMERCIAL 
TT teachers are interested in the study of Ac- 

countancy is the fact that 1300 commercial 
teachers are now enrolled for the course we are 
offering. Up to this time but two courses have been 
offered — one on Accounting and the other on Income 
Tax Procedure. With the beginning of a new year, 
we are pleased to announce four separate courses in 
Accountancy, as follows: 


Elementary Accounting Course 
Advanced Accounting Course 
Income Tax Accounting Course 
Complete Accountancy Course 


Completion of any one of these courses will 
provide the commercial teacher with information 
which may be used to advantage in the classroom or 
in the field of accounting practice. Complete infor- 
mation regarding instruction methods, scope of the 
courses, and advantages accruing to teachers com- 
pleting these courses will be furnished upon request. 
We strongly urge enrollment at the beginning of 
this New Year. 


C. P. A. Department 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
1-3 W. Third Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

















